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NEWPORT COLORS 
VAT DYES 


Newport Anthrene Dark Blue B O Paste 
Newport Anthrene Brown B B Paste 
Newport Anthrene Green B Paste 
Newport Anthrene Blue G C D Paste 
Newport Anthrene Black Paste 


These are all now available as pastes and correspond in 
other respects to Indanthrene colors of the same designa- 
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Others which will be ready in the next few weeks are 


Newport Anthrene Yellow G Paste 
Newport Anthrene Blue G C Paste 
Newport Anthrene Blue R S Paste 


When you see our slogan, remember what it means: 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF”—NEWPORT ALL THE WAY 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Delaware Corporation 
Passaic, New Jersey 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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HERE, THERE AND ABROAD 


British Understanding of Difference Between Li- 
censing and Tariff Clearer Than Some Senators’— 
And a Refreshing Statement by Burton T. Bush 


| NGLAND has not yet succeed- 

ed in establishing by law the 

licensing system for the protec- 
tion of her extremely infantile dye 
industry ; nevertheless, on taking all 
things into consideration, it would 
seem as though indications would 
justify the offering of small odds— 
‘say, five to four—that she gets it 
before this country is similarly 
equipped. Be assured, at all events, 
that the governing bodies of both 
nations will eventually recognize the 
plain need and the equally plain ma- 
jority sentiment for such a measure, 
and will officially lift the question 
clear out of the tariff class by legis- 
lative action. 

It is to be doubted whether such 
an action on the part of England, as- 
suming shé gets there first, could 
have much effect in hastening the 
Senate, as has been suggested. The 


& countries must work out the 


vith the other and provide opposers 
T supporters of such a measure with 


effective ammunition according to 
whichever choice is finally arrived at, 
it is not to be supposed that either 
will follow blindly. More than a hint 
of this attitude is contained in edi- 
torial comment in the Dyer & Calico 
Printer, which says: 

“The fact that the American Gov- 
ernment also considers it necessary 
to have a thoroughly efficient chem- 
ical industry should assist those crit- 
ics of the British Government’s pro- 
posals to view the matter in a clearer 
perspective, apart altogether from 
any political tinge which may cling 
to it because it does not happen to 
coincide with free trade ideas. Op- 
ponents of protective measures may 
argue, of course, that because Amer- 
ica is to employ them does not mean 
that they are necessarily right. On 
the other hand, it does show that 
America, like ourselves, believes 
that a firmly established, efficiently 


Problem independently for them- organized color industry is vital to 
telves, and although the decision of national safety in the future.” 
‘ther will unquestionably weigh That is the way some of our Brit- 


ish cousins look at it, and by the 
same token friends of the Dye bill 
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need expect to find little actual force, 
when Parliament acts, in the argu- 
ment that England has adopted li- 
censing. There should be a great 


deal of force in the example which 
will in all likelihood be set us, but 
such opponents as the Dye bill may 
have left in December will merely dis- 
count it much as the English editor 
has suggested. The real obstacles 
between the Dye bill and a Presiden- 
tial signature are not and have not 
been those who are out-and-out op- 
posers, for they are in the minority. 
The question has not been whether 
or not it would be ultimately passed, 
but how soon. Political considera- 
tions, combined with the efforts of 
those who, like Senator Penrose, fa- 
vor the principle in this particular 
case but wish to see the bill post- 
poned until it can be taken up later 
with “all the other petty tariff bills,” 
have brought about a grievous and 
unwarranted delay. 

With politics definitely passe for 
awhile, and the would-be extermi- 
nators sans power by reason of their 
scarcity, the industry now finds it- 
self held back only by certain of its 
friends, who, perhaps unwittingly, 
are its chief remaining enemies. An 
attempt to explain their conduct pre- 
sents difficulties. They are appar- 
ently well enough informed on the 
subject to recognize the paramount 
necessity of building up the dye in- 
dustry in this country, no matter at 
what sacrifice of mere precedent; yet 
they are not well enough informed to 
distinguish between the Dye bill and 
the host of tariff measures which are 
still awaiting action. There are 
more indications in support of the 
opinion that they are not actually 
well informed as to the coal-tar 
chemical situation than against, and 
the guess has been made that they 
have merely accepted the Dye bill on 
the say-so of friends, who possibly 
bartered for it—‘‘you vote for my bill 
and I’ll vote for yours”—and are sim- 
ply sticking out for their own time 
for action thereon either as one of the 
terms of the agreement or for other 
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reasons. Just about this time last 
year, when the Senate had hopes of 
ratifying the Peace Treaty and the 
question was up as to the best means 


of protecting the industry tempo- 
rarily in case the shielding war meas- 
ures should be removed before the 
Dye bill could be acted upon, Sena- 
tor Penrose, as we then took occa- 


sion to point out, showed plainly, by . 


his choice of phrases in proposing the 
resolution which was to bridge the 
gap, that he wasn’t at that time overly 
conversant with the “why” of his ac- 
tion, but conscious nevertheless that 
it was the thing to do. 

However, it is not for the industry 
to quarrel with one who has fur- 
nished so much in the way of moral 
support to the principle involved in 
the bill. His recognition of this is a 
worthy asset; the wish now is that 
he will look further and see what ad- 
ditional delay will cost the country. 


Already we have paid too heavy a 


fine in advanced development. 


\ 
The absurdity of classing the Dye 


bill with tariff measures has been 
made clear times beyond counting on 
the lecture platform and in the col-) 
umns of this and other journals. How! 
it is regarded in England is shown 
clearly enough, it may be assumed, 
by the words of L. B. Lee, chairman, 
of the Calico Printers’ Association, 
Ltd., at the annual meeting of that 
organization of dye consumers at 
Manchester. Speaking of the dye 
problem and urging the formation 
and adoption of a statesmanlike pol- 
icy with regard to it, Mr. Lee said 
that four alternative courses had been 
suggested for meeting the situation:) 
first, free imports; second, a tariff 
wall; third, subsidy, and, fourth, It-| 
censing. Then he promptly dismissed! 
the first two as “no solution.” 

In other words, when it comes to ¢ 
question of fostering a domestic dy¢ 
industry while at the same time per} 
mitting users to obtain needed colors 
until they can be supplied at home 
this dye consumer regards free im 
ports and a tariff as being practically 
of the same degree of effectiveness 
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Incidentally, Mr. Lee goes further 
and favors a subsidy in preference to 
a licensing system; but the British 
Government will not adopt any such 
means of protection, nor do the Brit- 
ish manufacturers seek it. Neither 
do American manufacturers. To bor- 
row a phrase from the delightful 
Ruggles of Red Gap, “that sort of 
thing would never do with us.” 
Those wishing to gain a fresh out- 
look on the old, familiar question 
should read the article of Burton T. 
Bush, president of the Antoine Chiris 
Company, in last month’s The Na- 
lion’s Business. Mr. Bush speaks 
from the standpoint of a manufac- 
turer of perfumes and pharmaceuti- 
cals, and believes in the efficacy of 
the license system. We have seen no 
more effective statement of the case 
in months, and we are certain that 
from the originality of the style and 
the vigor of expression readers may 
derive renewed inspiration and de- 
cided enjoyment from the following 
extract, the italics in which are ours: 


Since I have been able to observe 
the procedure of Congressional com- 
mittees, it has seemed to me that they 
invariably adopted the rule first to 
classify imports in two groups, neces- 
sities and luxuries. Wool and wheat 
headed the necessities, and perfumes 
and cosmetics the luxuries. By the 
time the committee learned that the 
same chemicals that made the luxu- 
ries were necessary in preparing the 
necessities, it was time for a general 
election. 

So closely are the threads of in- 
dustry interwoven that to pick out 
those that are necessary or unneces- 
sary is like pulling threads here and 
there from a fabric and expecting it 
to be just as strong. 

The chemical industry is a striking 
example of this. Its maintenance as 
a whole depends on the importance 
given to its by-products and their 
business relatives. To protect coal- 
tar dyes and not consider synthetic 
perfumes and flavors is like guarding 
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the rams and ewes and letting the 
lambs shift for themselves. 

Since the war, in the face of short- 
age of supplies of all sorts, our Amer- 
ican chemists have reproduced nearly 
200 coal-tar dyes never before made 
here and, what is more important and 
more difficult, have perfected proc- 
esses for their commercial manufac- 
ture. They have done the same for 
some forty coal-tar medicines, some 
fifty-two coal-tar perfumes and _ fla- 
vors, and have perfected the most 
deadly efficient coal-tar poison gas. 
We can trust the American chemist to 
give us all the coal-tar chemicals we 
need, and already he has worked out 
new and improved commercial proc- 
esses and new uses for by-products. 

But we can also trust foreign com- 
petitors to give our infant coal-tar 
chemical industry ruthless, cutthroat, 
unfair competition. Germany _ still 
knows the economic and political value 
of chemicals that are essential to a score 
of key industries, to modern medicine, 
and to modern warfare. 
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That Germany will make desperate 
efforts to regain her lost coal-tar domi- 
nance is as plain as a pikestaff, and it 
takes very little imagination to guess 
by what methods she will work to de- 
stroy our American manufacturers of 
coal-tar dyes, aromatics and medicinals. 
Moreover, England, Switzerland and 
France are now convinced of the vital 
importance of coal-tar chemicals and 
are working to consolidate the progress 
their own infant dye and chemical in- 
dustries have made. The most bitter 
international trade war, fought on the 
largest scale and for the highest stakes, 
is going to be waged during the next 
ten years. 

Our American coal-tar chemical 
manufacturers cannot, and do not, ex- 
pect help in subsidies or bonuses or 
public-paid research work which other 
governments are going to give to their 
competitors. They ask, however, ade- 
quate protection in tariff and in an em- 
bargo against all coal-tar products 
which are made in the United States in 
commercial quantities, of standard 
quality and at a fair price. So much is 
at stake that such a licensing system is 
the only means of preventing unfair 
foreiqn competition in our domestic 
markets. Switzerland and France have 
already adopted this means; the United 
States must adopt it. 


Sut, not less important than govern- 
ment protection for our new key indus- 
try is a sympathetic understanding of 
the vital importance of this industry on 
the part of American business men. 
Every manufacturer of goods who uses 
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coal-tar products in any form, and every 
jobber and retailer whose profits come 
from a sale of these goods, must help 
himself by assuring an American inde- 
pendent source of essential coal-tar 
chemicals and their derivatives, forever 
mindful of their importance to every 
American industry. 


GERMAN DYE WORKS, DE- 
SPITE ALL HANDICAPS, IN- 
CREASING PROFITS AND 


REDUCING DEBTS 

The Chemische Fabrik Griesheim- 
Elektron, of Frankfort, declared in 
1919 a dividend of 12 per cent, as con- 
trasted with 7 per cent in 1918—and 
this after setting aside over 4,000,000 
marks for depreciation. This company 
explains the profits as arising from in- 
creased value of pre-war stocks. The 
Chemische Fabriken of Urdingen ex- 
plain similar profits through the sale of 
stock held abroad. The Aktien Gessell- 
schaft fur Anilinfabrikation (‘Agfa’) 
of Berlin reports gross profits of 24,- 
877,000 marks in 1919, as compared 
with 13,700,000 marks in 1918, war- 
ranting a dividend of 18 per cent. The 
Badische Anilin und Sodafabrik closed 
its works at Ludwigshafen and Oppau 
in November because of shortage of 
coal; the nitrogen works at Mersburg 
shut down because of political distur- 
bances. In all these cases only a frac- 
tion of full production was reached | 
June, 1919, and yet the firms report 
large profits by reason of the great rise 
in prices of dyestuffs. Over 60,000,000 
marks were written off, and yet the 
firm declared net profits of nearly 30,- 
(00,000 marks, justifying a dividend of 
18 per cent. 

The Farbwerke of Hochst-am-Main 
report that manufacturing was largely 
at a standstill during 1919 and early in 
1920, only the pharmaceutical depart- 
ments producing normally. But here, 
too, export sales enabled the company 
to declare a 14 per cent dividend, as 
contrasted with 12 per cent in 1918, ona 
basis of net profits of nearly 25,000,000 
marks, even after deduction of an extra 
expense of 80,000,000 marks in in- 
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creased wages. The gross profits of 
the Chemisch Fabrik Rhenania, of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, advanced from 1,938,000 
marks in 1918 to 5,723,000 marks last 
year. The dividend was increased from 
10 to 25 per cent. Kalle & Co., of 
3iebrich, reported that only a part of 
the more important departments were 
operating, and yet, after deductions for 
depreciation, the dividend was increased 
from 7 to 14 per cent. The report is 
pessimistic as to prospects for 1920. 








NATIONAL ANNOUNCES ERIE 
VIOLET 2B AND ERIE 
FAST GRAY M 
The National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, Inc., announces the pro- 
duction of two new dyes, National 
Erie Violet 2B and National Erie 
Fast Gray M, both important addi- 
tions to its series of direct dyeing 

colors. 

National Erie Violet 2B produces 
violet shades possessing a very fine 
bluish tone of good fastness to light. 


TL 
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An after-treatment with formalde- 
hyde will better its fastness to wash- 
ing considerably without altering the 
shade. Very desirable indigo blue 
shades can be obtained by diazotiz- 
ing and developing the dyeings with 
National Developer B. 

National Erie Fast Gray M will be 
especially welcomed by the trade be- 
cause of its good fastness to light and 
stoving. It yields good grays on cot- 
ton, as well as cotton and wool and 
cotton and silk unions. 


With a view to developing the in- 
dustry of cotton growing, according 
of word from Consul Pontius, Muk- 
den, the Provincial Goverment of 
Manchuria issued instructions to all 
officials urging them to constantly 
encourage farmers to grow cotton and 
ordering them to detail policemen to 
visit the farmers, explaining the ne- 
cessity of developing the cotton in- 
dustry to every man. 
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HOW NOW, MILES? 
When Captain Miles Standish 


found himself unable to eat, sleep or 
even think collectedly, all because of 
the fair Priscilla, this redoubtable 
warrior, more timorous in her pres- 
ence than ever he was when dealing 
with skulking redskin, prevailed upon 
his good friend John Alden to plead 
his cause and offer his hand and heart 
to the maid. Whereat the latter, as 
you recall, laughed a silvery laugh or 
two, glanced shyly at the hand- 
some and love-smitten emissary, and, 
guessing well his hidden feelings, 
said, “\Why don’t you speak for your- 
self, John?” 

Moral: Go straight to headquar- 
fers. Of course, as matters stood, the 
Captain might still have been refused 
if he had mustered sufficient courage 
to approach the object of his affec- 
tions, but even had he been in high 
favor he surely courted a pert refusal 
when he showed such a great lack of 
initiative. 

You will, we trust, find many 
things to be thankful for this year, 
but you would be still more thankful 
if you could be assured that the Dye 
bill would be passed at the short ses- 
sion of Congress next month. One 
letter from you, sent direct to Wash- 
ington, wil! do more good than a 
dozen to your trade journals and a 
thousand wishes expressed verbally 
to acquaintances. Don’t delegate 
your plain duty to someone else, but 


attend to it first and then get others 


to follow your example. 
Take the old Puritan story and the 
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above facts and finish this Thanks- 
giving editorial for yourself; get that 
letter written so that you may go 
home to enjoy your turkey with a 
keener relish than its price this year 
would otherwise permit. 





EXCHANGE AND PROTECTION 


One of the most forceful of all ar- 
guments for the protection of Amer- 
ican manufacturers to a somewhat 
unusual degree until economic con- 
ditions can be restored more _ near- 
ly to normal has been presented 
recently by Elvin H. Killheffer, vice- 
president of the Newport Chemical 
Works. Writing from Lucerne, Swit- 
zerland, Dr. Killheffer sends The 
Rerortrk a clipping from the Conti- 
nental edition of the London Daily 
Mail which should be of the greatest 
possible interest to all concerned with 
the problem of protecting America’s 
industries. The extract, which is 
headed “German Dump in Full 
Swing,” follows: 

“A flood of German goods which is 
being loosed on the British market at 
less than the cost price in England is 
causing dismay to English manufac- 
turers, many of whom are closing 
sections of their factories and may 
have to stop business altogether. 

“Cheap German goods have al- 
ready thrown many thousands of 
Britons out of work. They are no 
longer cheap-jack articles, but are as 
well made as the British product. 
The German no longer relies on 
shoddy workmanship to undercut his 
British competitors, but depends on 
the rate of exchange. 

“The National Union of British 
Manufacturers has been deluged with 
letters of protest from manufacturers. 
Instances of dumped cheap German 
goods which these letters give include 
a 3-quart kettle, for which the Eng- 
lish must charge 3s. 9d., is selling for 
6d. Beautifully finished nail scissors 
of German make can be got at 9s. a 
dozen. Sheffield cannot do them un- 
der 20s. German pianos are arriving 
at an average price of £70, and Aus- 
trian at £42, which the English man- 
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ufacturer could not make for the 
money. German toys are coming at 
from half to two-thirds the English 
factory cost. 

“It is impossible to compete with 
German gloves. In a few months ten 
glove factories have closed down in 
the Wessex neighborhood. 

“The Germans guarantee delivery. 
Manufacturers report that Germany 
has crushed the industries which Eng- 
land regained during the war.” 

Mr. Killheffer further comments on 
the above thus: 

“This article gives the real 
present reason why American manu- 
facturers should be protected from 
foreign goods from any country 
where the exchange is low, as sepa- 
rate and distinct from all of the rea- 
sons so far advanced which have dealt 
entirely with the questions of pre- 
paredness and the protection of a new 
industry, as such. 

“When one takes into considera- 
tion how many marks or francs or 
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lire a dollar will buy at the present 
time, a good idea is had of how easy 
it is—or will be—to sell dyes, for in- 
stance, at prices in marks which will 
represent terribly high prices from the 
viewpoint of the exporting country, 
and yet be so low in price in dollars 
as to make competition impossible. 
“Then, on the other hand, the con- 
dition of exchange makes it extremely 
difficult in every case, and impossible 
in a great many, to sell American 
goods to those same countries, since 
no matter how low our prices may be 
from our standpoint they are exces- 
sively high when figured in terms of 
the various depreciated currencies.” 
It is the old story of a decision from 
which there is no appeal—an argu- 
ment to which there is no answer. 
Try as he will, the most wilfully ob- 
stinate opposer of the Dye bill cannot 
get around the fact that just now, 
owing to the extraordinary difference 
in the values of German and American 
money, the American manufacturer 
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is so far unable to compete with pau- 
per European labor as to make any 
attempt to do this sheer business sui- 
cide. Stiff, uncompromising protec- 
tion for all industries requiring it is 
the only remedy until time begins to 
equalize the two standards, and in the 
case of the dye industry no tariff can 
cope with the situation. The licens- 
ing system, which excludes all dyes 
made here of satisfactory quality and 
price, and admits those which are not, 
right up to the time when American 
manufacturers are able to supply them 
upon such terms, is the one simple, 
just solution of the problem of equip- 
ping the United States with that vital 
necessity, a self-contained coal-tar 
chemical industry. 


GERMAN YARN DYERS TOO 
MUCH FOR ENGLISH, BUT 
COMBED TOPS ARRIVE 
IN BAD CONDITION 


Bradford spinners have been buying 
considerable amounts of German-spun 
merino yarns. <Astonishment is ex- 
pressed, declares Consul Wallace J. 
Young, at the wide range of shades 
shown, it being stated that the new color 
cards give about 500 different shades. 
A local technical paper states that it is 
obvious that Bradford spinners of col- 
ored yarns will have to compete against 
some of the most delicate shades that 
can be produced ; and that while the Ger- 
mans have reached a very high state of 
perfection in the dyeing and blending 
of colors, it would seem that British 
firms are still somewhat handicapped 
by inadequate supplies and in a limited 
range of dyes. The journal goes on: 

“Not only in colored yarns, but in 
white botany mule-spun hosiery yarns, 
as well as two-folds for the coating 
trade, Continental spinners will have to 
be reckoned with at no distant date.” 
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In discussing the fact that England’s 
best interests would seem to be served 
by getting Germany back on a sound 
commercial footing as a consumer and 
producer of textile fabrics, the press 
in general deplores the condition in 
which consignments of German combed 
tops arrive in England. They are al- 
leged to show signs of carelessness and 
bad workmanship, having in some cases 
to be re-gilled. Surprise is expressed 
that while the German yarns are giving 
such satisfaction in both appearance and 
work greater care is not being taken in 
the combed tops, “since, in these days of 
renewing commercial relations with 
Germany, if German products are sat- 
isfactory they might reasonably be re- 
garded as the forerunner of future busi- 
ness in greater volume.” Consul Youn: 
is informed that the wool from which 
these tops were combed was obtained 
from England. 


DAVISON’S TEXTILE BLUE 
BOOK, 33D EDITION, READY 

The publishers have announced the 
completion of the thirty-third annual 
edition, July, 1920, of Davison’s Textile 
Blue Book, which shows every mill re- 
port carefully revised. Eleven hundred 
and twenty-three new manufacturers 
have been added, while all mills out of 
business have been taken out. Thou- 
sands of changes in mill names, officers, 
goods made, equipment, selling agents, 
etc., have been made, and the various 
dealers and other allied lines have been 
brought up-to-date. 

The Textile Blue Book is really 
twenty-one directories in one volume, 
as follows: 

Directory of Cotton Mills; Woolen 
Mills; Worsted Mills; Silk Mills; Knit- 
ting Mills; Jute, Linen and Flax Mills; 
Canadian Mills; Dyers and Finishers: 
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Mills with Dye Houses; Commission 
Merchants; Cotton Dealers (both do- 
mestic and foreign); Wool Dealers; 
Linter Dealers; Waste Dealers and 
Manufacturers; Mattress Makers; 
Wholesale Rag and Remnant Dealers; 
Textile Supplies; New Textile Mills; 
Classified Directory of Mills. 

Two editions are issued as formerly; 
the office size, 1,300 pages, with heavy 
cloth binding, is “Handy Edition” of 
1,700 pages has all features given in 
the office size, except the Classified Di- 
rectory of Mills and Textile Supply Di- 
rectory. 

The salesmen’s Directory, bound in 
flexible leather, size 31%4x534x™% inch 
thick, is much smaller than the handy 
edition, but has a full report of every 
mill, dyer, etc. The volumes can be 
obtained from Clark Publishing Com- 
pany, Charlotte, N. C. 


NEWMANN TO REPRESENT 
DARCO FOOD COLORS 
IN WEST 

The Darvin Chemical Company, of 
Elizabeth, N. J., manufacturers of 
Darco brand certified food colors, an- 
nounces the appointment of John H. 
Newmann as its Western represent- 
ative, with offices in Chicago. Mr. 
Newmann is president of the Ionic 
Special Products Company, of 321 
North Sheldon Street, Chicago, IIl., 
and until recently was manager for 
the National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, in charge of the Chicago 
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special products, essential oils and 
food color department. 

Other representatives of the Dar- 
vin Chemical Company are: Geo. M. 
Heath & Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Stew- 
art Elms Associates, San Francisco, 


Cal.; T. E. O’Reilly, Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada; Saul Guy Chason, New 


York, N. ¥., 
Boston, Mass 


and Louis Lustgarten, 


DETERMINATION OF BLEACH- 
ING PROPERTIES OF 
MATERIALS 
By P. Ktemm 

The general aim of testing the bleach- 
ing properties of a material is to deter- 
mine the quantity of bleaching agent 
(calcium hypochlorite) required to pro- 
duce a certain standard bleach. Simple 
tests, in the hands of an experienced 
practical man, often suffice for indus- 
trial purposes; for example, the judg- 
ment of the depth of the reddening of 
samples of unbleached cellulose when 
treated with oxidizing agents, such as 
0.025 per cent potassium bichromate 
in presence of hydrochloric acid, or 
more simply with very dilute calcium 
hypochlorite, or the depth of gray fol- 
lowing the transient reddening produced 
by 0.1 per cent ferric chloride. Exam- 
ination of the dyeing properties with 
Malachite Green serves as a test for the 
“hardness” of a sample of cellulose, for 
the harder it is and the worse it is to 
bleach, the better the dye is taken up. 
E. Richter obtained good results by 
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treating a cellulose sample with 13 per 
cent nitric acid, filtering and comparing 
the yellow color colorimetrically with 
that produced with a sample of nor- 
mal bleaching properties. Wrede de- 
termines whether the sample will bleach 
well by treating it for 50 minutes with 
an excess of calcium hypochlorite at 40 
deg. Cent. ; the quantity of hypochlorite 
used is estimated, and the alteration in 
color compared with that of the un- 
bleached material. Such methods as 
these quoted for testing bleaching prop- 
erties do not suffice for the requirements 
of the paper-making industry nor for 
scientific investigations. In such cases 
it is necessary to determine what grade 
of bleach is obtained with the use of a 
definite quantity of calcium hypochlo- 
rite, viz., 5-20 per cent hypochlorite in 
the case of sulphite cellulose and 10-25 
per cent in the case of soda pulp, and 
further how much of the hypochlorite 
is actually used in four tests, carried 
out under the same conditions, in 
which the concentration increases in 
stages of 5 per cent, and how much 
hypochlorite remains unaltered. In the 
case of wood pulp, these tests are car- 
ried out at 40 deg. Cent. for four hours 
with constant agitation, 5 parts of the 
sample being suspended in 400 parts of 
liquid by volume. Comparisons of the 
bleach are made in direct and trans- 
mitted light by preparing strips of 
equal thickness of the unbleached and 
the four bleached samples. The de- 
gree of color purity obtained can be 
exactly described by Ostwald’s color 
tables. Variations in the uniformity of 
the samples which deserve attention, 
but which are often neglected and un- 
derrated, are never overlooked in this 
method of manipulation.—Chem. Ztg., 
in Jn’l. Soc. Dyers & Colourists. 
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COMING TO AMERICA 


English-Speaking Chemists from All 
Parts of the World to Meet in 
New York Next Fall 


English-speaking chemists from all 
parts of the world, following the an- 
nual meeting of the British Society 
of Chemical Industry to be held in 
Canada, are to meet in New York 
next fall with their American 
brethren. 

According to the announcement 
made last Friday by Dr. Charles L. 
Parsons, secretary of the American 
Chemical Society, this is likely to be 
the largest convocation of chemists 
ever held on this continent. 


Witt ATTEND CHEMICAL SHOW 


The Society of Chemical Industry 
of Great Britain, which has branches 
in every quarter of the globe, has 
several sections on Canadian soil, in- 
cluding that in Montreal, which will 
be its host. There will be hundreds 
of delegates from Great Britain and 
from other nations where there are 
English-speaking chemists, as well as 
the Canadian members. At the con- 
clusion of the meetings in the Do- 
minion the delegates from abroad and 
many of their Canadian associates 
will cross the border and go to New 
York, where they will foregather 
with the metropolitan branch of the 
Society of Chemical Industry and 
also with the American Chemical So- 
ciety. The British Society of Chem- 
ical Industry has approximately 8,000 
members, while the American Chem- 
ical Society has a membership of 
15,500. 
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This joint meeting is a direct out- 
growth of the closer relations which 
have sprung up among chemists of 
Anglo-Saxon blood as a result of the 
world war. The research work of 
the chemical warfare services of 
Great Britain and the United States 
established a bond of sympathy 
which is to be further strengthened 
by the assemblage in New York. 
The scientists will also attend the 
Seventh Annual Chemical Exposi- 
tion to be held in the Eighth Coast 
Artillery Armory in the Bronx. 


Although one prominent British 
chemist, Prof. Frederick Soddy, of 
Oxford, according to recent news- 
paper dispatches, does not believe in 
men of science joining in prepara- 
tions for war, chemists as a class are 
in favor of so developing their art 
that it may be as effective in military 
operations as in the industries of 
peace. 

Details of the various meetings in 
North America are now being given 
out under the joint auspices of the 
two societies. 


PLANS OF THE VISITORS 


The regular meeting of the British 
Society of Chemical Industry will be 
held in Montreal from August 29 to 
August 31, inclusive, the delegates ar- 
riving on Canadian shores on August 
27. On the night of August 31 the 
British and Canadian knights of the 
retort will go by special train to 
Grand’ Mere and Shawinigan Falls, 
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where they will spend the following 
day. A special train will leave the 
Falls on the night of September 1 
and will arrive the following day at 
Ottawa. Another special will leave 
Ottawa on the evening of September 
2 for Toronto, where September 4 
will be spent. 

The visitors will reach Niagara 
Falls on the Canadian side on Mon- 
day, September 5, and the following 
day will be spent on the American 
side of the great cataract inspecting 
the large electrochemical plants in the 
vicinity. They expect to reach New 
York City on September 7%, where 
they will meet with the New York 
Section of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry and the American Chemical 
Society. 


To ComBat GERMAN DOMINATION 


The British Society of Chemical In- 
dustry consists of many thousand 
members and has a branch in the 
United States. The American Chem- 
ical Society has 15,500 members, its 
membership role having increased 100 
per cent since 1914. The relations 
between these two great organiza- 
tions of chemists have always been 
exceedingly cordial and will become 
more intimate as a result of the meet- 
ing next autumn. Members of the 
American Chemical Society from 
France and Belgium and other for- 
eign countries are also planning to be 
present. 


Another connection 


element in 
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‘with the meeting is that the chemical 
forces of the world will come into a 
coalition in opposition to the German 
chemical industries which to such a 
large extent dominated international 
trade and enforced a monopoly of the 


dye trade. The grip of the Germans 
upon chemistry having been broken, 
it is proposed that the Anglo-Saxon 
chemists shall do all they can to main- 
tain the balance of power. 

Dr. Parsons declares that the year 
1921 promises to be a banner year for 
the American chemist and the Amer- 
ican chemical industry. 

“It is remarkable,’ comments the 
Journal of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, “how similar are the prob- 
lems affecting chemistry in our three 
countries. There is the same funda- 
mental need of public understanding 
of what our efforts mean; there is the 
same consequent difficulty in securing 
favorable legislative action. Much 
still remains to be done, and 1921 
offers a great opportunity.” 

The occasion will also enable 
American, Canadian and _ British 
chemists to interchange views on 
methods of manufacture and the 
choice of apparatus at the Chemical 
Exposition, which opens on Septem- 
ber 12. It is believed that many de- 
velopments will grow out of this gath- 
ering. The delegates are to come in- 
spired with the common purpose of 
making the Anglo-Saxon race su- 
preme in the field of chemistry and 
to take part in deliberations which 
they believe will be historic in their 
science. 
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NATIONAL INCREASES SERV- 
ICE BY ADDING DYERS’ 
FORMULAS FOR 1921 
SPRING COLOR CARD 

The National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, Inc., has just issued a book 
of dyers’ formulas, giving the recipes 
that have been worked out in its lab- 
oratories for matching the shades 
that have been standardized by the 
Textile Color Card Association, and 
shown in the Spring 192¥ Color 
Card. The recipes, with the accom- 
panying technical information, are 
for silk, cotton, wool and leather, and 
will be found useful to dyers en- 
gaged in coloring any of these mate- 
rials. The volume comprises twen- 
ty-four pages, with several blank 
pages for notes and memoranda. It 
is bound in a substantial cover, and 
is of a size convenient for both the 
dyer’s desk and the pocket. Copies 
may be obtained by dyers and others 
interested, without cost, from any of 
the offices of the National company. 

This newest publication of the Na- 
tional company represents a prompt 
following up of the innovation in 
American dye manufacturers’ service 
features instituted recently when the 
formulas for matching the 1920 Fall 
Color Card were published in a book- 
let uniform with the present one. 
Users of dyes can now add the latter 
to their equipment, and it is believed 
that all will find it a welcome addi- 
tion to their technical equipment. 


FOREIGN PRODUCERS TO BE 
REPRESENTED AT SILK 
SHOW 


Reports of recent meetings of the 
various committees in charge of the de- 
tails of the first International Silk 
Show, to be held in Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York, February 7-12, under 
the auspices of the Silk Association of 
America, and the Silk Travelers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., make it evident that for- 
eign silk producing countries are anxi- 
ous to be represented in the exposition. 
France, Italy, China and Japan have 
been invited and according to prelimi- 
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nary correspondence will have repre- 
sentative exhibits. It is the intention 
of these foreign exhibitors to bring to 
this country native workers in order to 
give the American public a chance to 
see how raw silk is transformed into the 
beautiful material that in turn is made 
into wearing apparel. 

At the exposition the story of silk 
will be told from the mulberry leaf, the 
growing of the silk worm and the reel- 
ing of the silk, to the final manufacture 
of goods by the yard. There will be 
pageants showing the beauties of silk in 
all its colors; fashion displays; the 
many uses to which silk can be put, and 
in fact every branch of the industry will 
be represented at the palace. 

It is the intention of the publicity 
committee to publish at various inter- 

vals a booklet called “The International 
Silk Exposition Bulletin.” This will 
be sent countrywide, and will keep the 
trade fully acquainted with the prog- 
ress that is being made. 

Charles Cheney, president of the Silk 
Association of America, is chairman of 
the organization committee and W. P. 
Taylor of the Empire Silk Company is 
chairman of the executive committee. 
The personnel of the various commit- 
tees includes the following, others bein’ 
added to sub-committees as plans pro- 
gress: . 

Charles Cheney, Cheney Brothers; 
Sidney Blumenthal, Sidney Blumenthal 


& Co., Inc.; Frederick I. Cox, Belding 
Brothers & Co.; E. R. Augustin, 


Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co.; Paul C. 
Derry, Duplan Silk Corporation; Will- 
iam Hand, John Hand & Sons, Inc.; E. 
Irving Hanson, H. R. Mallinson & Co. ; 
- H. MacLaren, Johnson, Cowdin & 
; W. P. Taylor, Empire Silk Com- 
J. J. Twohey, Bentley & Twohey 
A. P. Villa, A. P. Villa 
Clifford D. Cheney, 
Cheney Brothers; M. D. C. Crawford, 
Women’s Wear; D. E. Douty, U. S. 
Testing Company, Inc.; Albert Tilt, 
Phoenix Silk Manufacturing Company ; 
William H. Yelland, Carl Schoen Silk 
Corporation; A. W. Buhlmann, A. W. 
Buhlmann; Charles E. Lotte, National 
Silk Dyeing Company; Harry T. 


aes 
Silk Company ; 
& Bros., Inc.; 
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Rounds, Sussex Print Works; M. H. 
Rorke, Textile Color Card Association 
of the United States, Inc.; Alfred 
Wendt, Wendt Brothers; Edwin S. 
Bayer, Julius Kayser & Co.; Cari 
Forsch, Pelgram Meyer; Daniel A. 
Wechsler, Wechsler Barber Silk Com 
pany; H. S. Welsh, Duplan Silk Cor- 
poration; Stewart Culin, Brooklyn In- 
stitute Museum; Henry W. Kent, Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. 


STOCKS OF RAW COTTON AND 
YARN IN OSAKA AND KOBE 
According to the returns of the 
Osaka office of the Bank of Japan, the 
stock of raw cotton and cotton yarns 
in all the warehouses in Osaka and 
Kobe at the end of April were as fol- 
lows: Raw cotton, 456,406 bales, an 
increase of 57,642 bales over the stock 
on hand at the end of March, and an 
increase of 156,586 bales over the corre- 
sponding period of the previous. year; 
and cotton yarn, 41,710 piculs, an in- 
crease of 10,581 piculs over the previ- 
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ous month, and of 27,331 piculs over a 
like period of the previous year. The 
total amount of loans granted by the 
banks in Osaka and Kobe against the 
raw cotton and cotton yarns above re- 
ferred to was 60,860,000 yen, an in- 
crease of 19,055,000 yen when com- 
pared with the previous month, and an 
increase of 10,379,000 as against a like 
period of last year. Of the total men- 
tioned, 41,069,000 yen represented 
commercial paper and the remaining 
19,791,000 yen collateral security. 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 


Announcement has been made to 
the effect that the Transmarine Com- 
pany, Inc., 13 Park Row, New York, 
has been appointed by the Sherwin- 
Williams Company as the sole agency 
for the distribution of the latter con- 
cern’s intermediates in Brazil. 





According to a recent consular re- 
port, a million dollars’ worth of Ger- 
man dyes were imported into Japan 
during the month of August. Al- 
though the prevalent depression in 
that country has been the cause of 
their meeting with very poor sales, 
importations of previous contracts 
continue nevertheless. 
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With liabilities of $96,598 and as- 
sets of $76,871, the Ackerman Manu- 
facturing & Export Corporation, New 
York City, manufacturers of dyes, 
with factory at 153 Morgan Avenue, 
Brooklyn, has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy. Of the liabilities, $42,337 is 
secured, the secured creditor being 
the Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Corporation. 





According to a recent report, Ger- 
many is preparing a campaign to sup- 
plant Japan in the South American 
knit-goods trade, such as stockinette 
bloomers and blouses, bodices, boots, 
combination suits, divided skirts, 
gloves, hosiery for men, women and 
children in almost endless variety of 
yarn, combination and type; shirts, 
shawls, jackets, jerseys, sweaters, 
women’s vests and men’s fancy knit- 
ted wool waistcoats. 





Consul Pontius reports the contract 
with an American firm covering the 
establishment of a cotton mill at 
Mukden. The requisite machinery, 
including 10,000 spindles and 100 
looms, represents an outlay approxi- 
mating $700.000. The cultivation of 
cotton in the Mukden district is being 
promoted to supply the needs of the 
mill. 


Through Commercial Attache Ju- 
lean Arnold it is learned that imports 
into China of textile machinery from 
the United States are frequently cred- 
ited to Canada when they arrive in 
Shanghai via Vancouver, as the ap- 
plications of Shanghai importers for 
the admission of their goods often do 
not specify clearly the country of ori- 
gin. China’s imports of textile ma- 
chinery in 1919 included 800,128 haik- 
wan taels’ worth as credited to the 
United States, 813,000 taels’ worth 
credited to Great Britain, and 1,144,- 
222 taels’ worth credited to Canada. 
Inasmuch as all the latter came from 
the United States, the misleading fig- 
ures show that more British than 
American machinery was imported. 
(Haikwan tael in 1919 equaled $1.30.) 
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AMERICAN KNIT GOODS - DYEING - TEXTILES: 


SILK GOODS - CARPETS -RUGS- | DYESTUFF _|LE4THER- PAINTS -INKS-BUTTONS- 
LINEN - FURS - FEATHERS - } 
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67,000 Factories 


Running 


HERE are in America, in the textile, pa- 

per, leather and allied industries, 67,585 
separate establishments dependent, directly or 
indirectly, upon regular and uninterrupted sup- 
plies of dyestuffs. 
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In these factories, which represent an invest- 
ment of four billion dollars, over two million 
people are employed. They produce annually 
in manufactured goods nearly six billions of 
dollars or 25% of the country’s total output of 
manufactured products. 
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American dyestuff manufacturers are straining 
every effort to keep these thousands of fac- 
tories running, these millions of workers em- 
ployed and the flow of manufactured products 
unbroken. For these efforts to be successful 
however, American manufacturers, American 
workers and American consumers must them- 
selves provide the means of safeguarding this 
industry in such a way that its permanence, \ 
stability and continuous development is as- 
sured. 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 
Dyestuffs Sales Department 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Branch Offices: 

New York Boston Providence 
Philadelphia Chicago Charlotte, N.C. 
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MUNITIONS OF WAR 
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SULPHURIC ANTHRACENE TOLOUL NITRIC 
ACID BENZOL NAPTHALENE ACID 
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‘‘National’’ Dyes are National 
Assets 


National Dyes fully equal to correspond- 
ing pre-war types and comprising a wide 
line as made by the 


National Amiline 
gadChemuical Co. Ine. 


have indisputably established this com- 
pany’s pre-eminence as the leading man- 
ufacturer of coal-tar dyes in America. 


General Offices: 21 Burling Slip, New York 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


Akron Charlotte San Francisco 

Boston for Montreal 

Chicago Vhiladelphia Toronte 
Providence 








